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THE SERVICES OF NATURALISM TO LIFE AND 
LITERATURE. 

I. The Genesis and Theory of Naturalism. 

The era of naturalism which dominated civilized thought 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century has not been 
the only one in the history of civilization. In fact, with the 
exception of Hindoo civilization, naturalism seems to have 
been the forerunner and, after its assimilation, an important 
element in every great outburst of vital energy in art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and social and political reconstruction. It 
flowed, a broad fertilizing stream, through the literature of 
the Old Testament, through the Saga literature of the Norse 
peoples, before it was vitiated by the fantastic sentimentali- 
ties of the later Skalds, and through the art and literature of 
Greece at its height. It revived the spirit of Humanism in 
Italy, and nourished the Renaissance in Italy and the thought 
of Shakespeare's age. It rose, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, as a new sap into the tree of mankind which had 
been drained by an age of rationalism, bursting into the 
flowerage of Goethe and the literature and art of the nine- 
teenth century in England, France, and Germany, and the 
countries influenced by these. It imparted a great, fearless 
truthfulness to the art and literature of Egypt; and it brutal- 
ized by its predominance the art of ancient Assyria. 

An attempt to weigh the permanent benefits of the latest 
form of naturalism implies the conviction that it has termi- 
nated its course as an independent movement through being 
assimilated by the stream of life which runs deeper, wider, 
richer, and more complex from age to age. The art and liter- 
ature of our present age are dominated either by a calm, im- 
partial realism or the passionate, rebellious idealism of the 
symbolists. Emile Zola, the chief protagonist of naturalism, 
died recently, having survived by nearly a decade the move- 
ment whose chief principles he had formulated. 
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Naturalism held full sway as a general literary movement 
from about i860 until the middle of the last decade of the 
past century. Beginning much earlier with Balzac and the 
Brothers Goncourt, in France, it reached its highest devel- 
opment with Zola, Tolstoi, and Ibsen — Zola being the pio- 
neer in discovering the theory of it — and their successors, 
Hardy, Hauptmann, Pinero, and d'Annunzio. Naturalism in 
literature and art is the equivalent of materialism in philoso- 
phy. According to the teaching of materialism, there is 
only one force in the world, which is matter. All the processes 
within our mind are merely phenomena of matter. Psy- 
chology is identical with physiology of the brain. Thought 
is no more a spiritual function than digestion of food. Mod- 
ern naturalism was historically an outcome of the science of 
evolution, which first appeared as biological science. It was 
divined by Goethe, founded as a science by Bichat at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and named by De Blain- 
viile, a contemporary of Comte. Its chief aim was to study 
the biological relations between living organisms and their 
milieu. It conceived man as a necessary product of purely 
material forces, denying to him the possibility of free will, of 
choice in his actions, rejecting his moral responsibility, and 
therefore the possibility of guilt. The term milieu, which had 
originally a purely biological significance, received a great 
broadening at the hands of Herbert Spencer, who introduced 
it into English literature as "environment." This term sig- 
nifies to Spencer the totality of the social forces which help 
determine the personality of the individual members of so- 
ciety. Thus the biological elements of the term were forced 
into a union with the other, spiritual, forces of society. They 
were absorbed in a higher conception of life, and forthwith 
began the absorption of naturalism as an independent social 
movement, by sociology. 

In the literature of naturalism we can trace a development 
perfectly in accord with that of materialistic science. The 
first, and crudest phase of it, purely biological, appeared in the 
works of the Brothers Goncourt, Balzac's "Country Doctor," 
and others, and in Tolstoi's drama "Power of Darkness," and 
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Hauptmann's "Before Sunrise." The story of the latter 
drama is typical of the group: A community of farmers in 
Silesia has suddenly become immensely rich through the dis- 
covery of large coal deposits in its farms, and is plunged into 
the wildest excesses of gross indulgence. Sexual vice and 
alcoholism bestialize the parents, and destroy the coming 
generation by their indelible taint. Three persons come into 
close contact with this mire of brutality. One, a weak man, 
a civil engineer, bent on material success, marries the daugh- 
ter of one of the richest farmers, and gradually sinks to the 
level of his surroundings. The others (a pure girl, a relative 
of the former's wife, well educated but poor, who comes to 
manage the household affairs neglected by the drunken 
wife, and an idealist named Loth, who visits the village in 
order to study its sociological conditions) fall in love with 
one another and become engaged. Loth learns by accident 
that his betrothed is related to the drunken family, and, fear- 
ing lest she transmit the hereditary taint to his children, 
leaves her. The girl, beset by the immoral passion of the 
master of the house, and helpless in the world, kills herself. 

Ibsen's "Ghosts" also partly belongs here. Mrs. Alwing 
has married a man of high social rank, though she loves 
another. Her husband dies young after a life of debauchery, 
tainted in mind and body. His son, after a long, terrible 
struggle in which he tries in vain to free himself from the in- 
herited taint, succumbs both physically and spiritually, leav- 
ing his mother alone to a full realization of the inevitable con- 
sequences of the violations of nature, committed by her hus- 
band in licentious living, but by her as well in giving herself 
to the unloved man. Ibsen's play is too complex to fit any 
one category; its tragic idea is embodied in both Mrs. Al- 
wing and her son, the former personifying the spiritual results 
of violation of the laws of nature, the latter the physiological 
ones ; but it rests entirely upon the biological theory of physi- 
ological degeneration. 

It soon became apparent that the whole creative apparatus 
of this crudest form of naturalism was too scant. It consisted 
of a few actually or supposedly — it is not necessary here to 
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enter into the biological controversies regarding this matter 
— inheritable diseases, sexual vice, alcoholism, and insanity in 
its various forms — an attractive array, indeed. Psychology 
was degraded to the office of furnishing criteria for diag- 
nosing the general biological condition of the dramatis per- 
sona — that is, it became ancillary to pathology. Psychic 
processes in the crudest form of naturalism are merely symp- 
toms of physiological degeneration. 

Zola, the protagonist of naturalism, was to refine its psy- 
chology. His chief interest, and that of the great writers 
in this group, was not centered chiefly on the effect of physi- 
ological degeneracy on the mind, but upon a close study of 
the relations between environment and character. These 
relations can be twofold. Character may be portrayed as 
gradually crumbling, piece by piece, under the insistent, 
rarely violent, usually slow, never heroic, but ceaseless, irre- 
sistible impact of material circumstances. To this group be- 
long most of Zola's works, d'Annunzio's novels, Thomas 
Hardy's "Jude the Obscure," Tolstoi's "Anna Karenina," 
and partly Mrs. Alwing in Ibsen's "Ghosts." Or character 
is, as in Max Halbe's "Mother Earth," in Thomas Hardy's 
"Return of the Native," and Pinero's "The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray," the fixed, inevitable result of our past life; and no 
effort of the will, no struggle, however determined, can 
change it. All these plays and novels enforce the terrific doc- 
trine: You cannot escape from the consequences of your 
past. Every moment of your life, every thought and action, 
impresses its indelible mark upon your character; you are the 
victim of the powers that you have invoked in the past. 

Gradually, however, as the biological view in philosophy 
yielded more and more to the sociological, there appeared 
the naturalistic novel or drama of sociological environment; 
at first still one-sidedly materialistic, but gradually bridging 
the gulf separating naturalism from a wider, undogmatic 
view of life. The chief works in this group are Ibsen's "Doll's 
House" — though this drama, like all of Ibsen's works, is too 
great, too subtly complicated with spiritual elements, to sub- 
mit to one classification — Hauptmann's "Familienfest," Pine- 
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ro's "Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith," partly also Thomas Hardy's 
"Tess of the d'Ubervilles," though that belongs in part to 
the preceding group. In these works the milieu is more 
specifically the social environment, and its effects are repre- 
sented not in their relation to the individual as such, but in 
their relation to him as a member of society. The chief in- 
terest lies in the position which the individual is forced to 
take among his fellow-men as a result of his past. Tess and 
Mrs. Ebbsmith suffer a tragic fate, not as a retribution for 
wrongdoing but as a purely mechanical result of violating 
the conventions of society. They are ground up between the 
blind, inevitable social forces as between two millstones. 
Hauptmann's "Familienfest" is upon the border line between 
this and the preceding group. Dr. Scholz, a man of weak 
character but uncontrollable temper, is struck by his second 
son, who is enraged because his father has slandered his 
mother. The father and his two sons leave their home as a 
result of this catastrophe. After leading an unsettled life for 
years, the sons return, finding their mother a weak, selfish, 
fretful woman aged before her time, and their only sister, 
who has remained at home, hardened and blunted through 
the influence of her surroundings. The younger and better 
of the two sons has tried to subdue his inherited violent tem- 
per. He brings with him his betrothed and her mother, 
who are in every respect the opposites of his family, the 
products of frank, gentle, self-controlled, and loving family 
life. On the day when the betrothal is to be celebrated in 
his mother's home, his father reappears, broken, almost in- 
sane through alcoholism and a life of vagabondage. He 
brings the whole atmosphere of the past with him. A terrible 
conflict arises, in which all the passions engendered by in- 
heritance and disordered family relations burst out. A gen- 
eral catastrophe is barely averted by the son's betrothed and 
her mother through firmness and calm faith in the prepotency 
of goodness and gentleness. 

II. The Technique of Naturalism. 
Unlike its more spiritual sister movements in art and liter- 
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ature, naturalism not only accepted a whole philosophy of 
life from science, but it found the groundwork of its tech- 
nique laid out for it by science. 

Thirteen years before Zola began to publish his famous 
"Essays on Naturalism," in which he formulated the nat- 
uralistic creed, defining naturalistic art as a corner of nature 
seen through a temperament, Taine supplied the naturalists 
with a perfect tool for literary assimilation of the materialis- 
tic philosophy by introducing into French literature an ex- 
cellent summary and criticism of John Stuart Mill's "Logic," 
under the title: he Positivisme Anglais: J. St. Mill (1864). 
Mill formulated the philosophical principles of logic which 
premises which they called heredity and environment — their 
investigations. He substituted the method of collecting at- 
tributes and of detailed description for that of abstract defi- 
nition as a means of forming ideas. The essence of his 
"Logic" is this: If you want to form and express a clear, and 
complete idea of any object, say a horse, an abstract defini- 
tion is useless, because it contains only what you yourself 
already have in your mind. Go forth, observe horses, as 
many as possible, note their appearance, their traits, their 
biological relations, all their various characteristics, and com- 
bine those into the idea of a horse. 

In this method the naturalists had their technique ready 
to hand. Since their scheme of life was a purely mechanical 
contrivance, enabling them, as it were, to construct any in- 
dividual out of its material — i. e., biological and sociological, 
premises which they called heredity and environment — their 
chief concern was to collect all data available for their pur- 
poses, give them a literary form and construct their human 
beings from them. This is what Zola actually did in almost 
all his novels. 

In lyric poetry naturalism has never taken a leading part, 
probably because its chief significance lies in its treatment 
of character, whereas the great majority of lyrical emotions 
are not directly dependent on character. Walt Whitman, 
however fearless he is in his impartial acceptance of the facts 
of life, is far too great and sane and idealistic not to subordi- 
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nate all these facts to a general spiritual principle. The only 
lyric poets who might be called naturalists are those who limit 
themselves to pure impressionism — i. e., the exclusive de- 
votion to surface perception most consistently cultivated by 
the French impressionistic painters, especially Monet. The 
chief poets are in France Verlaine, and in Germany Arno 
Holz, the author of "Phantasus." 

The following are two characteristic poems from "Phan- 
tasus:" 

Outside, the dune. 
Lonely the house; 
Monotonously, 
At the window, 
The rain. 

Behind me, 

Tick, tack, 

A clock; 

My forehead 

At the windowpane. 

Nothing. 
All gone. 
Gray the sky, 
Gray the sea, 
And gray 
The heart. 

No sound! 

Only the poplars are whispering. . . 

The old pond before me black as ink, 

Around me, above me. on all sides, 

On bats' wings 

The night; 

And only over there 

Between the two willow stumps 

That reach into the dark like dragons, 

Faint, livid, expiring, 

A last sulphurous streak. 

Upon it, sharp, a silhouette : a faun blowing a flute. 

I see clearly his fingers. 

They are all gracefully extended, 

And the two smallest ones even curving up coquettishly. 

The graceful tubelet athwart in their midst, 
Suspended almost horizontally over the left shoulder. 
The right one, too, I see. 
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Only not the head. That is gone. That is tumbled down. 
That has been lying for a hundred years 
Down in the pool. 

Plitch ! — ? a frog. 

I was startled, frightened. 

The streak over there is vanishing, 

I feel how the water is making circles, 

And the ancient stone wall on which I am sitting 

Sends its cold shuddering up my neck. 



No. Nothing. Only the poplars. 

Besides such nature subjects, the passion of the flesh fur- 
nishes Holz with his chief material. The technique of this 
poetry is uncompromising impressionism. The impression- 
istic poet or artist tries to present nothing except the actual 
picture as it strikes his senses, excluding all self-conscious- 
ness, all the associations, the intellectual love of order, the 
instinctive desire for conclusions which immediately begin to 
modify any sense perception. If the impression suggests an 
obvious, simple emotion, as in the first poem quoted, the nat- 
uralistic poet is content with it; if, as in the second poem, 
the suggestions are manifold, confused, contradictory, in- 
tangible, he accepts them all because they are real. He would 
regard as an artistic impertinence any attempt to calculate, 
as it were, the emotional balance of all these suggestions. 

As to form, he tries to free it from all artificialities, as 
rhyme, any regular recurrence of rhythm, any reflective 
words. The least artificial, clearly communicable utterance 
wrested from us by impressions of scenes of nature or human 
life stirring us deeply, consist not of organized sentences, 
but of articulate ejaculations, such as children use when they 
are interested. This became, therefore, the favorite form of 
naturalistic utterance. In trying to cast out reflections and 
meditations not germane to the subject, and insisting on 
opening its soul, freed from every constriction of preoccupa- 
tion, to the whole rout of suggestions coming at the heels of 
every impression, naturalism has done lyric poetry a service. 
It has contributed a body of intensely interesting creative 
work to the intellectual stores of mankind; and besides, 
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through its theorizing, has forced poetry into more frank, 
direct, and intense relations with the world of sense. Its 
only fault lies in its one-sidedness. Its theory rests upon 
the assumption that in registering an impression the senses 
perform a purely passive, receptive office, detached from the 
higher mental and spiritual activities; that the senses receive, 
in a manner comparable to that of the photographic plate, a 
charge of impressions to be stored away in the dark room of 
memory for the mind to develop when it gets ready. While 
it is true that the mind does this delayed developing, it is no 
less certain that it is never entirely detached from the activi- 
ties of the senses. Modern psychology has recognized the 
fact that all our mental and spiritual forces actively cooperate 
with the senses in forming impressions. We see only what 
our minds assist us in seeing. The theory, therefore, of im- 
pressionism that the actual picture contains no intellectual 
and spiritual elements, and that these elements are foreign 
to the genuine art purpose, is erroneous, and has led the im- 
pressionists into rejecting everything except brief pictorial 
sketches, vivid, graphic, glowing with life and thrilling with 
the intoxication of sense, to be sure, but also accidental, fugi- 
tive, incoherent. Impressionism is far more, however, than a 
mere inventory of all the elements of an impression. It does 
not commit the vulgarity of copying every button on a man's 
coat or every blade of grass in a landscape. It disregards 
detail, transferring its attention to the totality of the impres- 
sion. It is literalism, to be sure; but literalism glorified. 

A purely impressionistic poem by Verlaine or Arno Holz, 
or a picture by Monet, pushing boldly on to the extreme 
confines of pure sense-perception, invariably leads us into the 
gardens of idealism. No art, no poetry, can escape from 
idealism; all it can do is to choose its own separate road lead- 
ing to it. Every great poet and every great artist is in a cer- 
tain sense an impressionist, and Walt Whitman towers so 
mighty above his naturalistic followers because he tran- 
scended mere impressionism. 

Most interesting and vital, however, is naturalism in the 
drama, especially in the work of Ibsen and Hauptmann, in 
28 
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which most of its problems have been definitely solved. Its 
technique is marked by the utmost, minutest literalness in 
the portrayal of the material side of life. Away with the 
monologue, the metrical form, all dramatic or artistic con- 
ventionalities! Zola, in his "Essays on Naturalism," demands 
a faithful copy of life, manners, and characteristic speech, in- 
sisting on a greater stage realism, on the use of dialect when 
characteristic, and denying to the writer the privilege of re- 
jecting things ugly, even offensive, provided they are required 
by the situation. He was the uncompromising apostle of 
local color. He and, following him, Ibsen 1 and Tolstoi are 
the great triad of naturalism, from which all other naturalists 
derive their technique. Next to Ibsen, however, the Ger- 
mans have made the most vital contribution to naturalism, 
chief among them Gerhart Hauptmann, whose first drama, 
"Before Sunrise," published in 1889, began a new era in the 
history of the drama in Germany. In justice to a man little 
known even in Germany, it must be said that Arno Holz, the 
German follower of Whitman, preceded Hauptmann with 
the first naturalistic dramatic sketches, very vivid, very clever 
and genuine, yet, apparently through a lack of constructive 
power, never rounded off to completeness. To Hoiz also 
probably belongs the pathetic distinction of having ac- 
quainted Hauptmann, his rival who was to overshadow him 
completely, with the new theory that came from France. 

A great number of naturalists sprang up in Germany im- 
mediately after Hauptmann. Probably the most important 
one of them is Max Halbe, the author of "Mother Earth" 
and "Youth," who, while inferior to Hauptmann in character- 
drawing, surpasses him considerably in an exquisite lyrical 
charm and glow. Hauptmann's verse, especially his blank 
verse, is lacking in litheness and elasticity. Sudermann, 
while he adopted some parts of the naturalistic technique, 
was never identified with the movement. He is more inde- 
pendent, though scarcely more original; in point of sincerity 

J It is well known that Ibsen derived part of his technique, especially that 
of the dialogue, from Scribe, the younger Dumas, and Augier. This study, 
however, is concerned only with the part naturalism played in his work. 
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he equals the latter nowhere, save possibly in his "Johannes." 
One always has the feeling that Sudermann never withdraws 
his conscious interference from the movement of his story. 
In Austria there is a very clever and interesting dramatist, 
Arthur Schnitzler, who is, however, strongly diverted from 
pure naturalism by the influence of Maupassant. D'Annun- 
zio's dramas, because romantic, in spite of many naturalistic 
elements, have to be passed over in this essay. 

Naturalism has changed the technique of the first act, 
which is as a rule entirely given up to the presentation of the 
milieu — that is, the material forces determining the course 
of the drama. This course being, in the nature of things, al- 
most invariably downward, one has, on coming to a naturalis- 
tic drama fresh from more "classical" dramatic forms, the 
feeling — which is soon lost, however — that the action begins 
after the dramatic climax. This impression seems to be par- 
ticularly strong in the case of Ibsen's dramas. 

There are two methods of -motivation and characteriza- 
tion: the psychological, introspective one, and the method 
that I should like to call the "circumstantial" one. The for- 
mer was carried to an extreme and one-sided development 
by Browning; the latter has been perfected by naturalism. 
By this method it has become possible for the dramatist and 
novelist to give a voice to the illiterate, the halt and heavy 
cf speech, the humble. Hauptmann, in his "Fuhrmann Hen- 
schel," the greatest German drama of the last generation, 
achieves the triumph of giving a voice to this great, heavy, 
helpless, honest fellow, with his heart-bursting sorrow, un- 
able to give intelligent utterance to all the black confusion 
bewildering him. Henschel speaks to us through everything 
except his voice, through his simple home, his stable, his 
horses, his helpless faltering, his bewildered silence. One 
needs only to imagine what Browning would have made of 
Henschel to see the great contribution of naturalism to the 
dramatic technique. 

The heroes in_ the naturalistic drama are never extraordi- 
nary persons; they are the opposites of the types of heroes 
we find in the dramas of Corneille or Schiller, or in Carlyle's 
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"Heroes and Hero Worship." They are not aggressive, but 
suffering, acted upon, vainly trying to resist the onslaught 
of fate that is as subtle and unconquerable as the ceaseless 
dropping of water on a stone. Hardy's "Jude the Obscure" 
is a masterful example of the type. Our feeling for the hero 
is that of infinite sympathy and pity. He represents to us 
the helplessness of humanity face to face with the encroach- 
ment of circumstances. 

The mechanical conception of life, according to which our 
will is absolutely unfree, determined by material conditions 
which began to shape our destiny at the beginning of things, 
excludes tragic guilt from the structure of the naturalistic 
drama, and consequently the idea of retribution, under what- 
soever form, from the naturalistic conception of the ca- 
tharsis. 

Naturalism contains a strong element of symbolism, which 
appears even in Zola; and which in Ibsen, Hauptmann, and 
their successors was to assert itself to the extent of overcom- 
ing naturalism. The step from a vague consciousness that 
the individual naturalistic hero represents all humanity pros- 
trate under the weight of material forces to a deliberate per- 
sonification of the aspirations of mankind and of the counter- 
acting forces in "Brand," in the "Sunken Bell," in "Emperor 
and Galilee," and even of the passionate struggle for spiritual 
freedom in Maeterlinck's dramas, followed with organic ne- 
cessity. 

Fate in the consistent naturalistic drama is not a directing 
benign providence, nor some transcendental reason, inscruta- 
ble, yet imposing upon us faith in its infinite justice; but a 
dumb, blank mechanical power, senseless and purposeless. 
The tragic emotion in the naturalistic drama can therefore 
contain no feeling of resentment, nor of submission to the 
decrees of an overruling power, nor the overworked exalta- 
tion at the contemplation of a supposed infinite justice. For 
naturalism acknowledges no supreme ethical or rational 
power to submit to, venerate, or rebel against. But — and 
from this is derived the most precious contribution of natural- 
ism to culture — in withdrawing all our tragic interest from 
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other-worldly objects, in centering it on nothing except our 
human condition, it has intensified the feeling of awe with 
which we regard man, and deepened our mutual sympathy. 
To the naturalist, man is a midge setting forth into the limit- 
less void. He knows the ultimate futility of all his aspira- 
tions. And yet he strives fearlessly on for the sake of striving, 
regardless of the cost and issue of it. This infinite insignifi- 
cance of man, this infinite courage, this infinite sorrow, are 
the objects of our tragic emotion. They form the tragic idea 
of the naturalistic drama. 

III. Permanent Contribution of Naturalism 
to Thought and Literature. 

The heyday of naturalism has passed. We no longer ac- 
cept its uncompromising impressionism without reservations, 
just as painters are seeing other things in nature besides the 
mere indiscriminate surface materialism of extreme impres- 
sionism. We are no longer disposed to cast out utterly a 
monologue simply because in reality normal people do not 
think aloud, or to condemn a poet because his mastery of the 
dialect in one particular fishing village is not orthodox. We 
are becoming more sane; we are willing to accept those con- 
ventions of art which help the poet in giving form to 
his emotions without wasting time and strength on the vul- 
garities of mere verisimilitude — that wretched Aristotelian 
inheritance of "imitation" and "illusion" that will not down, 
though it is quite as intelligent as a kitchen maid's condem- 
nation of a landscape painting en the ground that "one 
couldn't tell whether the painter meant Brussels sprouts or 
radishes." We go even farther; we accept even those con- 
ventions of art which actual conditions force upon us. 
Is not the stage the first and chief convention of the 
drama? Why should we lose time and pleasure in caviling at 
the artificialities of the division into acts and other practical 
makeshifts of the stage, or in clamoring for naturalness — i. e., 
literalism of the dialogue — when actions, occurrences, and 
conversations of many days have to be condensed into the 
three or four hours allotted the production of a drama? 
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We no longer see the salvation of literature in the literalism 
of detail; we are bored by the asseverations of naturalistic ex- 
tremists who would have us think their little haphazard snap 
shots at life are pictures, because they pretend to reproduce 
exactly and exclusively the impressions as our senses receive 
them, without the additions and eliminations made by the 
supervening associations of ideas. We have repudiated, as 
our ancestors have done unfailingly, the dogmatism of an 
art that tried to be scientific, and we have thrown on the 
dung heap a good deal that was merely nasty. And yet, 
after all this ruthless sifting, there remains a priceless inher- 
itance of permanent and fruitful knowledge. 

Naturalism has passed either into symbolism, as has been 
shown above, or into modern realism. With the latter it has 
in common its impartial attitude toward the facts of life, 
differing from it only in the one-sided materialistic interpre- 
tation which it forces upon all its experience. As soon as a 
less dogmatic age reinstated the spiritual forces not subject 
to the materialistic rule of thumb, naturalism simply and nor- 
mally turned realism. 

Naturalism has left us with a greatly enlarged sense of 
the individual and social importance of environment. We 
have learned to regard with far greater gravity the fearful 
logic of facts. However stanchly we adhere to the belief in 
a free will and personal responsibility, yet we recognize more 
clearly than before that no personality, however strong, can 
rise above his environment and the consequences of his own 
actions in the Olympian manner of the old-fashioned heroes 
of sentimental romanticism. Our Achilleses cannot spin for 
years without showing some flaccidity of fiber. Naturalism 
presents one of the great saving paradoxes of history. It be- 
gan by asserting the doctrine of absolute unfreedom of the 
will, of absolute irresponsibility, and has ended by placing a 
well-nigh crushing burden of responsibility upon us. It has 
taught us to control our will in every action, as though this 
were our last opportunity of choice. Ibsen's "Brand," the 
tragedy of absolute will, and its counterpart, "Peer Gynt," 
are the greatest expressions of ethics based on the theory of 
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environment. Pinero's "The Second Mrs. Tanqueray" shows 
how, by forming our character, the environment ultimately 
precludes the possibility of choice and reform of oneself by 
an effort of the will. 

By dwelling on the biological effects of environment in all 
its details, naturalism has drawn attention to its social impor- 
tance. It is a significant fact that the literature of social 
revolt and reform owes its origin and greatest works to the 
great naturalists — Ibsen, directly in "An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple," "Pillars of Society," and indirectly in every one of his 
later plays; Hauptmann, especially in "Hannele," "The 
Weavers," and "Sunken Bell;" Tolstoi, in his pamphlets, 
which, however wrong-headed they may be, yet bring home 
to us the need of reform with the irresistible force of truth 
deeper than mere detail of facts or theory. It is hardly too 
much to say that our whole modern movement of social re- 
form receives a strong incentive from the social insight gained 
from naturalism. 

Modern literature is pervaded by a passion of veracity, im- 
patient and contemptuous of any little cloak of insincerity, 
and more efficacious, more virile than the spirit of any pre- 
vious age. One is more truthful with his physician than with 
any one else, because in pathological cases the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, and therefore of shame, except in cases 
of vice, is latent. Similarly, if our personal or social short- 
comings are regarded as due to material conditions, we can 
admit them more easily, without mortification and also with- 
out cynical pleasure in self-exposure. Absolute truthfulness 
— complete repudiation of pose and pretense, frank accept- 
ance of our own traits and those of our fellows without mak- 
ing invidious estimates — is one of the chief teachings of Ib- 
sen, which his chief successor in England, Bernard Shaw, in 
his plays has turned into his particular gospel. 

One often reads that this age has learned the dignity of 
the commonplace. It is to be hoped that no age will ever 
learn that. The commonplace has no dignity. The lesson 
naturalism has taught us is that the life of the humble, and 
those that dwell on earth, is not commonplace, but is as ex- 
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traordinary in its pathos and dignity as the lives of kings and 
emperors. Our age is making the sincerest effort yet made 
by mankind as a whole to bear practical testimony to its faith 
in the brotherhood of all men. Hauptmann's play, "Fuhr- 
mann Henschel," which has unfortunately not yet been trans- 
lated into English, is one of the greatest and most human 
tragedies of the modern stage. It alone would justify the 
whole naturalistic movement. 

As for the dramatic technique, the chief innovations due 
to naturalism are a total change of the first act in the direc- 
tion of a more intense and searching exposition of the dra- 
matic milieu, and a more effective development of the meth- 
ods of circumstantial motivation. What a dramatist Brown- 
ing would have been if, beside his psychological analysis, 
which is the static element in the drama, he had known how 
to use the motive power of circumstances, not in the super- 
ficial sense of mere diverting incident, but in the deep sense 
of psychological dynamics which naturalism gave them! 
The most important effect on the technique of the drama, 
however, has been the modification of the theory of the tragic 
idea. From the time of Aristotle until the rise of the natural- 
istic drama the theory of the tragic guilt has been accepted 
as a matter beyond doubt. The dominant, chiefly Lessing's, 
interpretation of Aristotle's view is that the hero must com- 
mit some fault, some violation of an ethical law, for which 
he suffers the penalty in the catastrophe. The spectator, con- 
scious of his own similarity to the tragic figure and convinced 
that he himself would under given circumstances incur the 
same guilt, feels sympathy with the sufferer, and a sort of 
vicarious fear of his undoing. 

When dramas like Tolstoi's "Power of Darkness," Ibsen's 
"Ghosts," Hauptmann's "Before Sunrise," and "Fuhrmann 
Henschel" appeared, it had to be recognized that a tragic 
idea without tragic guilt, a nonretributive tragic idea, was 
conceivable. The result was that dramas were divided into 
two classes, each with its own species of tragic idea, the non- 
retributive for the naturalists, the retributive one for every 
one else. It must also be recognized that on the whole there 
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is a perceptible tendency of slighting the naturalistic idea, 
and oj barring it out wherever it cannot show a clear title — 
i. e., of putting the burden of proof upon it. 

The nonretributive tragic idea has been brought to our 
notice through naturalism, and for that reason has come to 
be regarded as germane to the latter. And yet there is no 
essential connection between the two. The question of tragic 
guilt is not a question of choice between materialism and a 
more idealistic point of view, but merely of a recognition of 
things as they are. One may be an uncompromising atheist 
or a Scotch Presbyterian without having the right of blink- 
ing the fundamental truth that the catastrophes of this world 
are subject to no dominant law of retribution. And tragedy 
deals only with fundamental truths. Retribution in this world 
is merely an accident. 

Tragedy and every fundamental — that is, genuine — art 
strive to understand and reproduce the fundamental facts of 
life, never to pronounce moral judgments. It is because the 
Aristotelean school of critics have lost themselves in the ir- 
relevancies of retribution that there has been such an un- 
bridgeable gulf between critics and artists generally. The 
critics, stubbornly confounding the general mechanical and 
psychical law of causation with that of moral retribution, 
constantly divert the attention to a matter of secondary, 
derived importance. The poets, determined to reproduce the 
primal realities of life, obediently and single-mindedly follow 
the only general law in the rational world, the law of causa- 
tion. Whatever moral complications arise during the opera- 
tion of this law, they willingly accept; but no great poet will 
change one tittle in his work to please a fanciful law of moral 
retribution in this world. We absolutely fail to grasp the 
poetic significance of any drama if we approach it with the 
distracting ethical preoccupation. 

Lessing called a nonretributive catastrophe "horrible," 
"untragic." Does it seem likely that he would have main- 
tained his theory against a play like "Fuhrmann Henschel" 
or novels like "Anna Karenina" or "The Return of the Na- 
tive?" It is horrible only to those who are not at heart satis- 
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fied with the pathos of the fate of mankind; who need the 
smug conclusiveness — inartistic because it distracts the at- 
tention by forcing an explanation upon us — of a supreme 
law of retribution, nonexistent, the last remaining shadowy 
makeshift of an animistic interpretation of purely causal phe- 
nomena. 

The nonretributive tragic idea has not come as an organic 
part of naturalism, depending on the latter for its own exist- 
ence; but it has entered, as independently and normally as 
water enters a cavity, into the breach that naturalism made 
in the old theory. As a matter of logic, the mere fact that 
one single drama has achieved the full tragic effect, without 
tragic guilt, proves that the latter is not inherent in the for- 
mer. The tenacity with which the theory of tragic guilt is 
held is partly due to a confusion of the general ethical bear- 
ings belonging to every vital human character and problem, 
dramatic or not, with a specific causal connection between 
guilty action and catastrophic retribution. To establish trag- 
ic guilt does not mean merely to recognize the general im- 
portance of morality in life, including its biological, social, 
and spiritual effects, which no one denies; but it means to 
accept all the trivialities, artificialities, and perversions which 
ethical, especially retributive, preoccupations have at all 
times tried to force upon the deep realities of life. Faith in 
tragic guilt means submission to all the cant of poetic jus- 
tice. The case of Paula Tanqueray furnishes a good illustra- 
tion of the confusion of general ethical significance and 
specific ethical causation. It is often said that her and her 
husband's lives are wrecked as a punishment for her former 
bad life. Such a general guilt, however, has no more mean- 
ing than the platitude that the world is bad anyway, and de- 
serves to suffer. We could call Paula's guilt tragic only if 
the catastrophe could be regarded as a specific penalty for 
her former sins. She suffers not because she has been bad 
in the past, but because all her efforts to become good are 
frustrated by the dead weight of a thousand circumstances, 
among which her past immorality is only one element. Her 
attempts at reform and her husband's generous purpose in 
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marrying her contribute much more directly to the catastro- 
phe, and would therefore partake much more of the nature 
of a tragic guilt! 

The Aristotelean fallacy has imposed itself for fully a cen- 
tury after Lessing, its greatest expounder, upon the modern 
drama. It has vitiated most of the dramas of Schiller and 
Hebbel. Grillparzer escaped its dangers only because his 
creative impulse was strong enough blandly to give his theo- 
ries the slip whenever it became necessary. In two of his 
dramas, "Hero and Leander" and "The Jewess of Toledo," 
Grillparzer even went so far as deliberately to repudiate the 
idea of guilt. Schiller's "Maria Stuart," Grillparzer's "Jewess 
of Toledo," and Hebbel's "Agnes Bernauer" are identical in 
their tragic idea. But whereas Grillparzer and Hebbel re- 
spect the nonretributive character of their catastrophes, 
Schiller deliberately vulgarizes the last act of what might 
have been the greatest German diama by bending Elizabeth 
to a village grocer's scheme of morality. 

Nothing that is true can be harmful. If we frankly accept 
the fact that the tragic idea, the idea of beauty, dwells in a 
world beyond that of ethical theories, we shall soon experi- 
ence a widening of our sympathies and insight into life. We 
may find the old-fashioned theory of dramatic guilt and retri- 
bution paltry, smug, provincial, cramped and unloving com- 
pared to the wider, more human outlook of that point of view 
which limits ethics to its proper office of regulating human 
conduct in a finite sphere, and not of pronouncing ultimate 
judgments. We may realize that an ethical infinity is a con- 
tradiction in terms, for ethics involves the establishment of 
graded relations — i. e., limitations. 

How paltry a thing would infinity be if it could stoop to 
the puny harness of our relations! How much more awful 
is a blank infinity separated from us by a gulf that not even 
the sublimest projection of our spirit can bridge! 

Tragic fate is as the awful shadow of infinity now and then 
glooming over the groveling plains of our life. Who would 
wish it scrawled over by the futile tracks of our firerly con- 
duct? Martin Schutze. 
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